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expressions which gave to the magistrate his au-
thority were " authorised, impowered and re-
quiredM In the present bill ministers dared not
insert the word required. They were well aware
that no person of independent character, or proper
feelings, would choose to put himself in the situation
of relating the proceeding of a public meeting;
and in what a situation must the person be who is
oblig-ed, in the course of speaking, to examine the
countenance of a magistrate, to observe his nods
and looks, in order to discover to what a degree-he
meets his approbation, or how far he iKuy proceed
with safety to himself! Another question was, what
was to be done with the man after he was seized ?
Mr. Sheridan referred to the Riot Act, the principles
of which had, in his opinion, been mistaken when
it was adverted to, or quoted as applicable to the
present case. According to the Riot Act, the per-
son who was guilty of a treasonable tumult was
found not only in the meditation, but in the very
commission of the criminal act. It was necessary
to arrest his hands, and to prevent him from the
power of doing farther mischief. But was there
that exigency, that pressure in the present case,
which required a similar principle to be adopted?
By this bill the magistrates were empowered to
seize men whose sentiments they should disapprove;
and if they resisted, to command that they should
separate, under the penalty of military execution*
But Mr. Sheridan put the case, that they might
refuse to separate, not tuniuituously and riotously,
but quietly and peaceably* On what pretext would
the magistrate then be able to enforce the law ?
He need not observe, that the Riot Act was brought
in during the time of a rebellion, when danger was
apprehended, not from loose societies, but from a
considerable body of gentlemen, whose numbers
were supposed to amount to one-third, if not a
larger proportion of the country, disaffected to the
existing government* and disposed to bring in a